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^ \. -A Study <of Goal Preferences ^ , ^ 

" Regarding an Energy 'Cfisis Contingency Flan;/ 

Xl-h^ School Witliout Schobls Program ^ ^ / 

' \ Complex organizations, such as schools, normally have multiple goals 
' due to the\riety of -individuals and functionsdn Both the organizational system . _ 
and the environment. Whe^ forced to adapt to fluctuations in the environment,; 
organizations often prioritize the^e multiple goals, concentrating on the basic ^ 
one^ needed for immediate 'organizational survival. Lack of goal consensus^ 
^and di'ssimiUrity in goal' -o^entation may prove dys'f unctional Juring--such per<,ods- 

when an integrated effort- is Essential for coping -with environmental change. ^ 

' 12 3 ' " 

■ Cbhsenaus on goal priorities , is therefore higlH^ desirable. ' * < - ^ . 

The fuel shortage .expe/i^nced by schools ftn the United States during the 

' /winter of 197! is an examp^' ^/f^ctuation. i^the orianizationaL^^D>^i«»^ent . 

' The School without Schools'-Progra^ in Columbus, Ohio', was one attempt, to col>e 



' with this change. ./ • ' - . . 

School wj-thout Sciio^is Trogram . 
^' The Schools with^ 'schools (SWp. *Pro£ram was the response of the Columbus 

School Di[tr'ict to an 857o- curtailment ^n natural^ ga^ supplies which forced many' 

■ ,'ohio school's tp close for W weeks February 7 'to March 7, ;977* The SWS 
V program operated for three weeks, th^ fourth week being accounted for by a' 

•}' ' ' . ■ . 4- 

rescheduled spring vacation. ^ 

. , -lyuring the three weeks, Colunt*bs students, numbering over 95,000, attended 

;/'' classes once a week- on a rotating basis in buildings heated by alternative fuel 

■ - sour.ces. Twenty-nine out of the 16G di^strict buildings- were used. At this w^kly 

melting teld,ers "collected assignments, reviewed materials .an<^ distributed new . 
■ - ^ssignients:/^^"- Attendance at this weekly meeting wal" Watory. , Between these 
T^eekly meetingsj^studeots^were ejected Yo watch andTor listen to e^iucationaF 
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progra^^rodyced by Colutnbj^ teachers and aired over local radi^o and television 
8tat^\ Sttidents we^directed- to read the extx^classrdom supplement pub- 
lishfd daily, for elementary and secondary schools in the Columbus Dispatch, the 
Ic^l newspaper. Students were^also expected to attend special fi(^ trips or 
classes organized b^^ their teachers ^nd heldjn local community facilities. 
Classes met in librarie<"^;useums , United Way ageiicies, locJl. manufacturers, 



5 ' ' ' 

theaters, etc. " y 



5 -The local media - newspapers, television, "and radio stations - carried 
•daily and weekly announcements of SWS Activities. The ^entjal administraJ:ion 
, pu^li?hed a resource manual 'for all administrators and teach|r& which listed ' 
alternative facilities in the community, procedures for establishing field trips, 
' • , plus periodic ^updates on activity sch^ules.^ An open .l?ttei| from the ^su^erin-, 
tendeirt urg^d parents and students' to cooperate in the SWS pr&gram. 

Vov such a program to.operate successfully however, full looperation would / 

te necessary not only from community members, but also from al|, school person- 
el - board of \education members-, administrators, and teachers/at^all. levJls. 
\ ' Agreement pn pro'^r^am goals and priorities 'would Seem to be an .ingredient ^'of 

such cooperation. • i - »• ^ 

V . '\ /. 

Objectives ' . / 

The primary purpose of thig exploratory study was to examine the goal y' ^ 
preferences of educational gr^s typically having diverse goal orientations: 
board of education members, administrators, 'and teachers. A second purpose was 
\ to determine the acceptance' of SWS. goals and methods in smaller schoo,! districts ■- 
. ' in the metrop<^litan Columbus acea.,. Specifically this study focusdd on th^ . 

following questions: , \ ^ . . ' ' . - . 

1 Do board members, admi^nistrators-, and teachers differ in 
' ■ ' ' their preferred goals for a School without Sciippl type . , ■ 

program? . ■ ' ~. \ -, ^ 
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2. What diihensions underlie these differences in goal 
, preferenc^es and 'are these dimensions consistent across 
local school systems? 

X , 3. What-demographic viariables, if any,' are related to' dif- - 

4 ferences in goal preferences? . ^ 

4 What re'latiohship exists between goal preferences and 
■ anticipated, goal success? Between .goal preferences 
and perceived importance? ' , ^ ' V 

5. What* barriers might prevent successful adoption of^this 
"program iii\sj|"&ller. school districts? " ' , ^ 

*. ^ * ■ ' • ■ ' 

METHOD 

Sample ^ . ' ^ { 

Three school districts bordering the Columbus School District' (Districts 
■ A, W C)' suppliir^cnrosters of, personnel and board of^ education members from . 

which t^he sample/was drawn. All board of education^bers, central adminis trustors, 
■ and building principals from the three di-^tricts'^^re included in the' sample. 
A pxopo^tionate s'^ple'of 'element aryf twiddle school, and senior high sVhool . 
teachers was randomly selected in each of the three districts. ApproxUtely ^ v 

' . fifty Individuals were sampled ard surveyed in each district for a totll of 

■ '\ ' / , " • . 

• 150 'Subjects . ' , , ' . ^ ^ . 

Eighty-one sub\jects responded to the survey " questionnaire , with 77 usab'ie , 
questionnaires beiS^returned^he final sample consisted' of 7 board of education 
- -members, 21 administr\tors , '40 ~%hers , and 9 area specialists Over half of ^ 
'■ • the -respondents were maV (56%) , 'ilfceir twenties or thirties with eleven<years 
teaching experience, sev\n of which been spent in the present dijtr-iQt, 
54% had earned a masters degree. ^ 

The districts- had coped with the gas'^^ortage by implementing a variety of 
programs'. District A, with approximately 5% students , opLrafed a "school, 
family education program" similar to th^ SWS piogram. Only 1 of its 7 school 
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, buildings could be used for classes. The four buildings of District B,^,with 
approiitnately 1700 students, had heating systems which c'ould be switched from , 
natural gas to altjlnative fdels: T^^o of the buildings were coYiVerted to alter- 
native fuel. -District B remained' ope!^ by shifting to split sessibns schedule. " 
District C, with approxima1;ely 4700 'students, closed all 9 buildings, conducting, 
a home-study program base'd on individual .study packets and using availably 
. ■ 7,8 • 

alternative locations. . v •. 

Procedure - , ^ ' W / 

A questionnaire was distributed to subjects through the three school ■ " 
tnaia^^systemV" at the end .of the school year. FollQW-up questionnaires^were ^ 
tnailed'to subjects' homes. The low response rate, 54%, was probably due to the 
A timing, 'schools having just closed for summer vacation. ; - ' \ 

The questionnaire contained a list of 15- emergency program goals, ^some 
derived from publicized goals o& the Columbus' S^IS. program, pthers Tiding 
from conversations with pare^^ts and teSche^s.^ The fiftee^n goals are^listed in ' 
' TABtE J. Subjects were iastructM to rank the" goals in terms- of their individual 
preference. Subjects also fated each goal' §n its relative impor^nce and chance 
- . of succi^ess on a Likert 'stale .(7^gh; l=Low) . SuMects. supplied the following 
, demogra^c data: Vge, s.ex, t6tal yparg teachir/g experience, years with the 
present, district, position (board of education, administration, etc.),'^;^el 
-building in which employed. In addition siabjects' indicated their willingness 



to conduct, a SWS type program in their own districts and suggested potential 
barriers to the successful adoption or completion of a SWS type .emergency 
program. * . • ' ^ " ' 



. • ^ - TABLE I 

4 Fifteen 'Emergency Program Goals 

!♦ To allow seniors to graduate on 'time ^ y 

2 to allow teachers to experiment with new learning environments 
3.. To> de-(>elop student- sl^A Is ill self-dir,ected study 

4. To help provide' superviS^ion fo^children o'f working mothers • J 

5. vTo increase teacher and student awareness of .commynity learning resources^ 

6. ' To show that schools>»can 'function in time of crisis - 



1\ To avoid make-up days, in the school calendar 

' - ) * --.-^ " ' * ' 

'8./ To allow more individualized instruction 

* 

9/ To insure' continuance 'federal fuViding/subsidies 

10. To keep students busy while schools close 

11. To involve parents tnore in the educational experiiance 

12. S:o demonstrate the importa\ice of continued education 

13. To prevent possible increases in^juvenile crime 

14. To provide continuous .emprloyment for teachers 

15. To allow studeftts to -keep up with the basic areas of Study 
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Data Analysis . • . . « . 

An .internal analysis of the preference, data was performed using the tIDPREF 

^ ' " ' 10 

computer program dev«16ped by Carroll and Chang.. This non^parametric ipulti 

dimensional scaling program utiUzes a point vector ipodel whereby stimuli, in, thi» 

iase goals, are represented as points and subjects asvectors in a common space/ 

Preference rankings for each indivi^l are recaptured by projecting stimulus 

points on object vectors. The data, is judged "to f.it the scaUng model if the . 

projected pref erentp^ . cwrelate significantly with the original- preference data 

for each subject, liasically it is a mtMti-dimensi^al version of the unfolding 

• . . -.^ - •■ ■ ■ V 12 

model, the i^al poin^for each subject being at the tip of the ^ubject vector. 

^ ■ ' A s ' 

Because the MDPREF program sets a maximum of 7Mubjects for each analysis, . 

seveA subjects- Lere randomly deleted from" the sample. Th^ preference data. for 
' the' total sampM (n=70) -were analyzed to determine "the underlying dimensions. ^ 

Separate analyses of each district^ (n^=22, n3=23, n^=25) were "performed to in- 
.vestigate consistency of dimensions across 4istricts., -Two and three dimensional 
''solubions were obtained. Output included matrices of goal and subject coordinates. 

on egch dimension and multi-dimensional plots^locatirig subjdcfs and stimuli in 

the common space. ' 

■ To assi^st in the identification of ' underlying dimensions, median ratings 

ort go'al importance -and potential goal success were correlated se^)arately with 

goal cootdinktes on each of the underlying dimensions (n=15) . Consistency of^ • 

preferences acrosV districts wSs examined by correlating 'the goal cpordinates 
r 

between all district pairs. Differences between preferertcefe of board. of education 
members,^ c;cntral administrators, bujllding administrators, classroom teachers arid 
other educational stdff (e.g, reading specialists) were studied by fe^mining the 

J 

distribution of subject^ in the dimensional space. Cbi^square tests v^ere 
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employed to detect i^ossible associations, between system position and dimensional 
position. Anally subjects' position cn'^ach of the -tinder lying dimensions wag 
'regressed oil" demographic variables, to aid interpretation of subjec<t preferences. 



Underlying 



RESULTS 



Dimensions 



TWO aiid three dimensional' solutions were obtained for the t?rt:al sample , 
■(n=70), respectively accounting for -55% and sV/, of^the variance- in 'preference. ^ . 

I * X ■ ' ' * 

■ Since onV two -of the three dimensions were interprjatable, the two-dimensional 
solutions was retai,ned. Spearman rank/ correlation^ between subject original 
preferences and projections^orthd fitVed v^ctor^^'indicated the data^fit the . • ■ . 
" scaling mbdel, 64 of the '7 orr^lations b^irig significant at 'the^^S level, or ^ 
better. Mean correlation coefficient was .73. . - ^ 

Having examined the app^opfriateness of thp scaling model, th4 dimensionality 
of goaKpreferences 'was analyzed. Figure 1 illustrates the two dimensional plot ' 
^f stimulus point* -(go*ls)'.^Dimensii^ (th» horizontal ;xis^ seems "to be an 

■idea^ dimensJfri. goals such as keeping u^ with 1,asics.' self -directed student • 
- studyi graduation onetime, parental inyolvemen| being ra^^ed as more ideal than'^ ^ . 
goals such. as continued employment, for teach4ri, prevention of juvenilis crime, . , 
etc: This ideal dimension accounted "for 45% /of the subject variance. 

'Dimension 2 (the vertical axis)' was lesj clear l^^^idehtified."^ Since gbals 
' suc'h as.graduation as. scheduled^maintenance of school calendar, continued teacher 
employment ranked highest on thi3 dimensi^bn. and , goals experimental learning 

^environments' more individualized instruction, J^creas^d community awareness 
;:anked lowest, this dimension m'ay b^ labeled dn ess-ential priority dimension. " ^ . 
Goals higl\ on dimension 2 w^e practical, essential for, the maintenance of normal 
pattern.sNof Jfe, Goals low on' dimension 2 were less, essential,, extras that mighty 
result from af^WS type pi^ogram. . • .* • . 
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■ - TABJ£ II presents Spearman rank correlations of ditriension coordinates with ^ 
'.Wian importance Vnd success Ratings for the fifjeen' goals. The significant/ , 
correlation of goal iTnp'ortanc^^ with goal' location(on the'ideal dimension (r=.99) 
' .supports the identification of dimensioA'U Ideal g^als ohViously would ' ^ 

■ rated as mote important.! . No sigM.fican^ relationship w^B .observed between goal 
injportance. a^d th^~ priority dimension (dimension 2^ In contrast, goal^Wccess^ ^ 
potentiarwas signifidantly correlated with- the priority *dimensfon (.r=. .56) 
;buf not.with the ideal-dimension. Goals high in essentia^ priority were p^^r,. 
ceived'as having a higher chance of success, '^s expected dimension 1 '(-ideal) . 
: and dimension,2 (priority) were not significantly -corx^elate.d, a function pf the 

scaling solrution. ^ ' ^ * . U \ ' . ' ^ 

' TO determine i? these underlying dimensions were consistent! .across" districts, 
■a two-d-imension^l solution was obtain^ for each d^trf ct . Fig^e' 2 presents the 
' District A- solut'ion,' Figure>3, District B; and Figure 4, District C. Z A nfual^ , 
- ' conipart^on pf goal preferences sugg^t^ that donsensus exists on the ideal .rankiA^ 
of- the iS^ais^rv the priority dimension {di^enkon 2). however, consensus 
e^sts n^re^foT^^IT^oM^^ ^he extremes of, th^priority. dimension' with 
^: n,pre discrepancy odcurring for.ies"; clear-cut goals-. located a^ the middle of fhe 

dimension V , ■ ■ • 

• T6 confirm this , viluai •compariscin, 'interdistript^ Speam,an rank correlations- 

/ werp d-o4uted for^each dimensicm (JJ.15) . TabU m--A presi^;ts these Inter- , 

* district cor^lations^for Dimension 1 (ideS) .' Th^ districts demons trat^ high. . 

^ ^greem'ent on the idekl goal ^Jliference, thfe tnedian correlation being. .Ss/:. , 

. .. (p^.OOl). intelr-district ,correldt:ors on Dimension .2 . (>ipritV) are /esented^ 

i ^n Table III-B. As visual ^ompari^°P ihdicate^d, , less agreement exists^across ; . 

" Niis^i^ts bn the- second -dimension. Solutions for Districts B" >C (r=.56). . i' 



• TABLE II 
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Spearman Rank Correlation .Mattrix o^ 
Perceived Goal Impor.tance, Peroeived 
Goal Success, Goal Position. on Dimension 1 
and 'Goal Position on Dimensional 2 (N-15) 
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Spearman Rank Correlations of District 
Goal" Solutions on Dimension 1 (N=15) 
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and Districts- A and C (r=.43) were significantly correlated; hov^ever', solutions 
for DisWcts A and B showed little agreement (r=.19). Digjjnricf consensus on 
^-v the two dimensions collectively was interpreted as sufficient, 'however , to justify 

"So • , 

Utilizing the total sample solution (N=7^) for remaining data analysis. ^ 
Subject Preferences • - , ^ / ' 

*' , The" position of subject vectors in the two dimensional space was examined 
to determine if board df education members, administrators, and classroom - 
teachers and area specialists varied in goal preferences and their .underlying 
dimensions. Figure 5 illustrates the distribution of board of education members," 

central administrators, and building principals; Figure 6 the distribution o^ 
. " • J>, 

' elementary, middle school, and high school teachers. Area specialists wpre 

•labeled a^s classroom teachers according to principal grade level affiliation. -^^ 
Figures 5. and 6 demonstrate that sCib jects^did not differ greatly in preferring 
the more ideal goals-over the less' ideal goals, all but one being located in the ''. 
ixJeal half of the dimensional plot. Subjects' were-, H\dwever , differentially 
V distributed over the priority dimensions. ^ 

lln I-igure S," board of education member^ an^ centi^^l administration members 
consistently appear in the high ideal-high priority quadrant, while building^ , 
principals cluster in the high ideal-low priogty quadrant. *Figurfe 6 suggests 
that elementary, m><(dle school and high schoolteachers do not differ greatly 
in-goal preferences, being distributed over both the upper and lower leftTtand - 
quadrants. A comparison of.Figute .5 and^Figure 6 indldates however, that class- 
room teachers. may ^differ from Iniilding principals, with more classroom teachers 
havi^high ideal-high priority preferences than principals-.^ ^ ' ' * 
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• To test these flif f ecenfces , chi-sqW tests of association were performed. . 

^Subjects app^ring in^the oipper left hand quadrant were classified as high priority, 
th^^se appearing -kn the. Wr left hand qu^di:ant as low priority. The cUi-square _ 
anaJyses^onfirmedWjsso^f'ati be'tween .position and priority^ indicated 
in Table IV. Board of eduoation members and central admini stratots' v/ere higher 

■'in practical priorities .th- n building principals (chi-squar_e-5.'46^ p^T .02). 
Classroom tfeachers wer^' also, higher in practical priority than building ptincipals 
(chi-^quare=4"oO, P.O05). Further analysis however , revealed, no significant . ■ 
relatiTQnship between' subject ideal-priori^ 'preferences, and other individual 
differences (i.e., age, sex, years of teaching experience, years in present 

' . • « 

district, and education). ' . ^ • 

'"'v. ■ * • ■ ■- 

* Barriers . . v . ^ 

Fifty-Six percent of the subjects expressed willingness to try a SWS type 
program if their districts were forced to close again; 17% were undecided and 
19% were unwilling to adopt. the program. Several potential barriers to imple- 
" menting the SW«^ program were repeatedly listed, /s follows: ^1) lack of financial 
^e^rces, 2)\lack of.schqpl and/or community facilities heated by aLt%native 
fuel, 3), lack of'public transportation, especially in rural ar^as, 4^ lack of 
, parental cooperation, "S)' fck of media program?s -focusing -on specific district 
needs" (SWS monopolized 'die airwaves, so neighboring sdhools -had to adapj: these 
programs to their :*espective curricular needs, 6) lack.of ..adequate ,con,mubicatiori 
among- sphool personnel agd be tw>en personnel and. parents. _ . • • . 

Subjects observed :that SWS program^ should not be substitutes for^lanning. 
Extended calendar years or revised calendars .;ith planned winter 6hutdo(ms v?ere 
seen as superiof'to SWS. typ^ programs, by' soffl'e, the advantage being continuity 
of instruction absent in SWS type programs. ^ .Options on the value of the SWS type 
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1 



Chi-Square VAues to Test Differential ' , 
Location of Educators on Dimension 2 (Priority)* 



DIMENSION 2 



Board of Education & 
Central Administrators 



Building Principals 



High Priority 


Low Priority 


9" * 


■' 3 


(5.5) • 


(6.5) 

1 


3 


11 


(6.5) 


(7.5) 


12 


14 



12 



14 



N=26 



x2=5.46; p .02 
(corrected for continuity) 

} ■ 



DIMENSION 2 



Building principals 



Classroom Teachers 



■ 3 . 
(6.7) 


11 

. c ^(7.2) 


" 25 , , ' 
(21.2) 


■ 19 

(22. sr^ 

^ C : ^TTTT 



28 



14 



44 



N=58i 



' x^=4..00; p .05 
(corrected for continuity) 



^Expected values for each cell enclosed in parentheses. 
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program ragged from "a waste of time," '>ore. sensational than educational," 

to a highly successful progt^m. Several subjects noted that although there . 

would be no barriers to" implementing a SWS type program, its potential for 
^ .i • • > 

success was questionable, / p- 

DISCUSSION 

This study, has not attempted to evaluate the ef fectivenes*s of SWS type 



programs , 



Instead it has focused on one of the potential barriers to success - ' - 
lack of goal consensus among educators. Two underlying dimensions of educational 
goal preferences were identified - an ideal dimension and a priority dimension. 
Goals high on the ideal dimension were perceived as more important but having little 
chance of success. Goals high on the priority dimens;lon were viewed as less 
important but having a higher chance of success in a SWS type program. 

Individual districts consistently ranked goals suc>i as development of 
student skills in self-directed study- and provision-of more individualized in- 
struction as ideal goals for SWS type programs. Goals such as supervising 
children of working parents and ^preventing increase in juvenile crime were'con- 
sistently ranked low on th:i^s dimension. 

Far less consensus"" 'existed on the priority of goals across districts. 
Districfs'did agree on .the high priority for the system to'pfovide basic instruction 
allow sfeniors't^graduate §n time, avoid make-up days and provide employment for 
teachers. Discrepancies o^jj^ed in ranging goals of middle and low priorities, 
■such as developing student self-direction -and fostering parental involvemenr. 
Since perceived goal success and goal priority were significantly related, ' 
priorities for' individual districts, would^logically vary depending on the deter- » 
' minants of success in each district (e.g. facilities, community characteristics^ 
"transportation, student population, etc.)' , 

■ ■ A ; •• 
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Similar patterns of dimension consensus were observed for educators^ as 9^ 
whole. Educators in the three districts surveyed concur on the degree of importance 
•and ideal educational value of the goals enumersTted for the SWS program". Experi- 
mental learning environments and increased parental involvement are more important 
goals than keeping students busy or providing free babysitting servic4s to^ 
working parents. Obviously educators. would hope that temporary emergency pro-"*" 
grams might acheive the mor^ ideal educational goals. - 

Some discrepancy. Exists, as .to priority level that should be , assigned to- 
these goals. Most educators agreed that maintaining basic skill levels should 
be the top priority. Board of education members and central administrators,* 
however, tend-" to focus on priorities essential for maintaiTiing as normal an 
educational routine as possible. Short term goals, «such as allowing seniors to 
graduate on time, or avoiding extension of the -school year into the summer months," 
are stressed more than long term goals. such as increasing individualized instruction 
or experimenting with ne^ learning environments. In contrast building principals 
empmsize'the ideal more than-the practical essentials, that is. goals whichiiave> 
long term impact such as increased community awareness, self -study skills. 
Classroom teachers differ from building principals by demonstrating less group 
focus, some stressing the basic essentials, others lean^ig towards thdx^educational 

extras. • 

As the data suggests, goal preference is largely a function of educational 
posifion and^ole. Top decision .makers are concerned with'issues that affect the 
total system-. They appear more responsive to public concerns. Goals that have 
the highest chanc6 o£ success are p3;eferrgd, temporary programs being designed 
primarily as maintenance prdgrams ancT not innovative programs. On the other 
'hand building principals are responsible ffSr maintaining/ daily educational 
activities, locating alternative meeting p^gces, etc' They search for creative 
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alternatives to standard education. Perhaps they stress the ideal educational 
priorities ^ince these are the key. to temporary programs being educationally 
inno.vjitive as well as administratively Successful. 

Although classroom teachers, the people who actually make the program ♦ 
work, vary in their preferences, they are less concerned with the educational 
priorities, when compared to building^rincipals. Most of the cotmnents questioning 
the value of SWS type programs were made by classroom teacheV.s. Since all districts 
had conducted -some type of temporary program, all teacliers had experienced the 
problems associated with accomplishing more ideal, innovative Soa^. Perhaps thiv^ * 
is why more teachers leaned towards the more administrative, essent/al priorities 
that had a higher perceived chance of success. 

^ These differences in goal priorities among educator groups were anticipated. v 
As Miller, Madden, and Kinchelor observe, the threfe levels of educational or- . 
ganization - the board leyei,the admiiji-strator level,, and the instructional level 
all have different expertise and different functions in the educational organization. 
Each level sets different goals. The boSrd and, to a lesser degree, the administration 
level goals reflect the needs of the commuriity andTsocietal demands. Instructional 
level goals are expressed more in terms^f educational outcomes. The findings 
pf the present study confirm these level differences an,d suggest they hold for tem- 
porary organizational goals as well. " Board members and central administrators 
concentrate on commvinity demands while -building principals focus on instructional, 
outcomes. The only source of. conflict "exists at\^he teacher . fevel^ teacher priorities 
° ranging from societal concerns to instructional concerns. Since teachers must 
Implement temporary programs,. this potential conflict must be considered by program 



planners. . . ' ^ 

Goal- conseWus does seem to exis-t, at least among educators. 'While priorities 

may differ," most educators stress the Importance of maintaining b^sic skill levels. 

30 *^ 



Priorities "reflect more the function of the^position, the duties assighed, 
rather "^an conflict, over importance of goals. Ideal educational priorities ^ 
are rea-listi^ally assessed as having less chance of success, fetheir being per- 
haps too many barriers such -as inadquate transportation, . lack of alternative 
facilities and' parental apathy. Extended-calendar years-Snd improved planning 
are suggested alternatives for succeeding with more education-related,' long 
term outCQtnes* . ^ . ^ . » 
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